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There has been an undeniable tendency on the part of liberal 
theologians to disparage, or at all events to be decidedly lukewarm 
in supporting, foreign missionary effort. And in this matter a 
good many persons who, without much knowledge of or sym- 
pathy with any definite form of liberal theology, vaguely plume 
themselves upon their enlightenment or common-sense, are of the 
same mind. The fact is, strange as it may appear, that serious 
enthusiasm for missions tends to be associated with a rather narrow 
theology. The greatest of the missionary societies of the English 
church is largely in the hands of the narrowest section of the narrow- 
est party in that church. The authorities of the Church Missionary 
Society have been known to refuse an admirably qualified candidate 
of otherwise evangelical opinions on account of a measure of sym- 
pathy with critical theology which few of our present bishops would 
disclaim. Other very energetic missionary societies and missionary 
orders which could be mentioned tend on the whole to represent 
the opposite extreme of theological opinion. In defense of a hostile 
or lukewarm attitude toward missions it is often assumed that recent 
changes of theological opinion have weakened the arguments upon 
which the duty of missionary effort on the part of the church depends. 
I propose in the present article to inquire how far this is the case. 
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It cannot be denied that many of the arguments frequently used 
in defense of missionary work in the past are arguments which 
do not appeal to the modern mind. How far orthodox people of 
the last generation really did believe that the whole heathen world 
was doomed to everlasting torments unless they heard and accepted 
what is technically called "the gospel," I will not attempt to inquire. 
If we go back far enough, there certainly was a time when such a creed 
was held. It is astounding to find cultivated fathers of the church 
living on terms of familiar intercourse with virtuous pagans, and 
assuming all the time that their friends' virtues were quite incapable 
of saving them from the inevitable doom. Sometimes we find them 
making little jokes on the everlasting punishment which was in store 
for their friends. Medieval philosophy succeeded to some extent 
in reconciling the authorities which appeared to demand such an 
eschatology with the natural instincts of the unsophisticated moral 
consciousness by placing men like Socrates or Aristotle technically 
in hell, but still in a very tolerable quarter of the same — by no means 
the hell of ferocious theologians like Tertullian or Calvin. Modern 
orthodox theology has given a more uncertain sound upon this matter; 
but it cannot be denied that missionary appeals have frequently 
assumed that some awful fate was in store for the heathen, no matter 
how fully they acted up to their lights and no matter how great the 
measure of that light, if they died without having accepted the gospel 
message. And it is impossible to deny the effectiveness of such 
appeals when they fell upon minds to which such a view of the uni- 
verse seemed really credible. It would be a waste of time to argue 
against such a view at the present day. There are probably large 
numbers of persons — conservative theologians and by no means 
illiterate clergymen as well as the wholly ignorant — who would refuse 
definitely to disclaim the possibility of everlasting punishment befall- 
ing relatively good men who die without having heard of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ; still more of them would admit that such a fate 
might be in store for those who have heard, but not accepted, the 
"terms of salvation" contained, or supposed to be contained, in the 
New Testament — a possibility which has sometimes, with undeniable 
logic, been actually twisted around into an argument against missions 
to the heathen. It has been argued that by preaching the gospel to 
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the heathen we are involving them in a doom from which involuntary 
ignorance might otherwise exempt them. But in practice such 
theories make little real impression on modern minds. To most 
people it has become almost incredible that they were ever really 
believed by the people who professed them. And it seems undeniably 
the fact that the abandonment of this appalling theology has some- 
times been supposed to relieve churches and individual Christians 
from the duty of missionary effort. And yet surely such a line of 
thought might just as well be used against home missions, against 
the ordinary work of a clergyman in an ordinary parish, against every 
effort to make other people better Christians or better men, or even 
against being a good Christian oneself. If the theory of eternal tor- 
ments for non-belief is the only reason for attempting to make hea- 
thens into Christians, why be Christians at all? It is possible, no 
doubt, that those who are not saved here may be saved hereafter, but 
it is equally possible that every good thing that we might do now may 
afterward be done by God through some other agency. The line of 
thought which would postpone doing a good thing because, if we do 
not do it, it might be done hereafter by someone else, might be urged 
with equal force against any possible form of beneficent human 
activity. 

Another line of argument which still finds favor with some who 
would not deny the " salvability " of the virtuous heathen is that 
which founds itself on the express commands of Christ. The risen 
Christ, it is said, commanded his disciples to go " into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost." It is not, we are 
often told in sermons, for Christians who believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God to inquire into the reasonableness of such a command : 

Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 

It is difficult to dispute the logic of this position upon the theological 
premises of those who employ it. Yet it may be doubted whether, 
even among those who have no definite theological or critical objec- 
tions to the rather drill-sergeant theology which it implies, this kind 
of appeal is very effective in modern times. It is vaguely felt 
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that it cannot be wrong to think, to demand a reason for what we do ; 
and the modern man who is not convinced that missions are really a 
good thing on their own merits will seldom be converted into a hearty 
or enthusiastic supporter of them by insistance upon the positive com- 
mands of Christ, even though he may not theoretically deny either 
the fact that Christ uttered the words attributed to him or the infal- 
libility of such utterances. But unfortunately the words in question 
are among the most disputed of all the sayings attributed to our Lord 
in the Synoptic Gospels. Even if they form part of the true text of 
the present Gospel of Matthew, their historical character is open to 
grave suspicion. Wherever baptism is alluded to in the Epistles and 
Acts, it is always baptism in the name of the Lord; in the earlier 
part of the Didache we find the same phrase. Even in the ninth 
century we find a pope recognizing that the formula, " I baptize thee 
in the name of Jesus Christ," might be valid. Such a state of things 
would be hardly conceivable, had our Lord ever commanded baptism 
with the trinitarian formula. To say that baptism in the name of 
the Lord means simply "Christian baptism" — i.e., baptism in the 
name of the Trinity — is a palpable subterfuge, which will convince 
no one whose critical sense is not hopelessly distorted by the desire to 
bolster up traditional views. And now Mr. Conybeare has shown 
that the passage is frequently quoted by Eusebius in another form: 
"Go ye and make disciples of all nations in my name, teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you." This points 
either to an earlier state of the text or to the existence of some gospel 
— perhaps the " Logia " — earlier than the present Matthew. It is true 
that even in the Eusebian form of the saying there remains the com- 
mand to preach the gospel to all the world. But the transformation 
which the words have undergone suggests the possibility of earlier 
growth. Such growth has undoubtedly taken place in other cases, 
as may be ascertained by the simple process of comparing one Syn- 
optist with another. This particular saying is open to objections on 
two grounds. In the first place, there is the general doubt whether 
our Lord contemplated definitely a mission to all the world. He had 
undoubtedly before the close of his earthly life so far abandoned 
Jewish ideas as to the limitations to the Jewish nation of God's 
fatherly love that his gospel was eminently fitted to be preached to 
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all the world. A gospel based upon the idea of God's impartial 
fatherly love to all mankind was in its essential nature a universal 
religion; but it is doubtful whether Jesus expressly thought of him- 
self as more than the Messiah and savior of his own people, though 
I should myself be far from categorically rejecting all passages which 
seem to suggest a wider conception of his mission. Secondly, there 
is the doubt attaching to all recorded sayings of the risen Christ. 
The earliest record of the resurrection — that of St. Paul in I Cor., 
chap. 15 — says nothing of any spoken words; and the sayings attri- 
buted to the risen Christ by the evangelists differ among themselves. 
Then again, it may be urged, as the general result of synoptic criti- 
cism, that sayings peculiar to St. Matthew's Gospel which suggest the 
point of view of a developed theology and a developed ecclesiastical 
organization are probably among the very latest additions to the 
gospel narrative. The truth is that no one who has realized the actual 
effect of critical research into the process by which the gospels came 
into their present form can any longer rest an important practical 
duty exclusively upon any single or isolated saying of our Lord. That 
the general picture of our Lord's character, teaching, and person- 
ality given us by the Synoptic Gospels (whatever may be thought 
about the Fourth) is a trustworthy historical picture is being more 
and more conclusively proved, and more and more universally 
accepted by sane and sober critics; but here and there criticism has 
detected the growth of touches — often representing true develop- 
ments of the real spiritual meaning of our Lord's teaching in its bear- 
ing upon the problems of a later age — to an extent which makes it 
impossible to appeal to this or that isolated saying of our Master 
when it does not come home to the reason and conscience of the 
modern man. It is impossible, for instance, to ascertain whether 
the prohibition of divorce did or did not except the case of adultery. 
We accept our Lord's general moral teaching just because it does 
come home to us. It is because the teaching of the Jewish prophet 
of two thousand years ago still appeals to us as the highest religious 
teaching which we know, that we regard it as a unique, and in a 
sense final, revelation of God, and Christ himself therefore as the 
unique Revealer. The general effect of his teaching, the general 
impression which the gospels give us of his unique moral and spiritual 
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insight and intimate communion with the Father, is, indeed, such 
that we might reasonably rely upon his authority in isolated cases, 
even if we did ourselves see the objection to something which he for- 
bade or the reason for something which he commanded. But the 
doubt as to whether he said any particular thing which does not bear 
the indefinable cachet of originality is such that practically this method 
of resting morality upon mere exegesis is impossible to us. And 
perhaps it is morally best for us that it should be so. " It is expedient 
for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you." As things are, the duty of mission work cannot 
be rested upon a text. It must commend itself to reason and con- 
science, or it will no longer be recognized as a duty by modern men. 
It must be shown to rest upon and spring from that moral ideal which 
Christ taught, and which as a whole does so thoroughly commend 
itself to the moral consciousness of the modern world or of all that is 
best in it. The question is: Does mission work commend itself to 
us on those grounds ? 

What, then, are the considerations which commend themselves to 
the mind of the modern man as adequate motives for corporate effort 
and pecuniary contribution on the part of the many, and for the severer 
self-sacrifice of the actual missionary? I answer: Every motive 
which is sufficient to induce a man to subscribe to, or personally to 
take part in, the work of the church at home. Every consideration 
which leads a man to value Christianity for himself must lead him to 
value it for others; and, if he has at all entered into the meaning of 
Christianity — into its fundamental idea of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man — all the considerations which commend 
Christianity to him as a good thing for his own countrymen must lead 
him to regard it as a good thing for members of other nations and 
races, and a duty therefore on the part of those who possess that good 
thing themselves to try and extend it to others also. The essential 
principle of Christian ethics is that it is a duty to promote the good of 
all mankind. The only way in which it could be made out not to be 
a duty to promote the spread of Christianity among other nations 
would be to show that, though good for us, it is not good for others — 
good for westerns perhaps, but not good for easterns; good for civi- 
lized men, but not good for the uncivilized. The thesis that Christian- 
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ity is a religion specially and exclusively suited for western men is a 
difficult one in face of the fact that it grew out of, and has absorbed 
into itself, the religion of an eastern and Semitic people, and that its 
Founder — whatever else he was — and its first apostles were without 
exception members of that same race. The contention that it demands 
a high level of civilization and is not suited for the uncivilized is a 
slightly more plausible one, but the unfortunate thing about that 
line of argument is that it proves too much. It proves that missions 
are not only a mistake now, but that they always have been a mistake. 
The missions that excite the most furious hostility on the part of our 
anti-missionary Christians are perhaps the missions to the natives 
of India. Now, it can hardly be seriously denied that the civiliza- 
tion of India is on at least as high a level as that of our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, of the German races converted to Christianity in the 
course of the Middle Ages, or even of the bulk of the inhabitants of 
Gaul before their Christianization. If the anti-missionary principle 
had always been acted upon, how many Christians would there have 
been in the world now ? With regard to the lowest races of mankind, 
it is slightly more plausible to suggest that they are not yet fit for 
Christianity; but then it is just in these cases that it is easiest to prove 
by actual appeals to experience the enormous benefits which Chris- 
tianity confers upon those who accept it, and the practicability of 
promoting its acceptance, not by isolated individuals here and there, 
but by whole tribes and districts. The existence of a native Christian 
sovereign like Khama, 1 and the enormous superiority of his regime 
to that of any other native ruler in South Africa, would be a sufficient 
demonstration of that. Moreover, to insist that a people shall be 
civilized first, and then be presented with a religion fit for civilized 

1 "Born about 1830, he is by far the most remarkable Kafir now living in South 
Africa, for he has shown a tact, prudence, and tenacity of purpose which would have 
done credit to a European statesman. He was converted to Christianity while still a 
boy, and had much persecution to endure at the hand of his heathen father, who at 
last banished him for refusing to take a second wife. What is not less remarkable, 
he has carried his Christianity into practice, evincing both a sense of honor as well as 
a humanity which has made him the special protector of the old and the weak, and 
even of the bushmen who serve the Bamangwato." — Bryce, Impressions of South 
Africa (1898), p. 264. The chapter of this work which Mr. Bryce has devoted to 
missions may be commended to readers skeptical about the practical effect of mission 
work. 
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men, is about as reasonable as it would be to insist that no man 
should enter the water until he knows how to swim. It assumes 
that civilization and religion have nothing to do with one another. 
To put it at its lowest, Christianity is one of the forces which make 
for civilization; and in particular it may be said to be historically 
one of the most powerful agents for extending the civilization and 
culture of a higher civilization to those hitherto upon a lower plane of 
civilization. It was through their acceptance of Christianity that a 
measure of old-world culture and civilization was diffused among the 
barbarous invaders of the Roman Empire. Had the arguments of 
our anti-missionary Christians prevailed, we at the present time 
should be — so far as we can see — neither Christian nor civilized. If 
it was right for the civilized and Christian inhabitants of the Roman 
Empire to communicate their civilization and their Christianity to 
our barbarian forefathers, how can it not be right for us to attempt 
to extend the advantages both of civilization and of Christianity to 
peoples whose capacity for receiving it there is no reason to believe 
to be lower than our own ? 

At the bottom of the anti-missionary sentiment of the average 
cultivated or half-cultivated person there lies a vague and confused 
idea that all religions are much the same, or at all events that it is 
enough for each individual or race to act up to the precepts of its 
own creed. And yet this is a notion which hardly admits of serious 
defense. Are we to say even that speculative truth is of no impor- 
tance — no part of that true good of humanity which morality, to say 
nothing of Christian morality, requires us to promote for all man- 
kind? Do we in the education of children or of grown-up men 
consider that it is of no importance whether we teach them truth or 
falsehood ? It would be a duty to teach what we ourselves believe to 
be a true account of the ultimate origin and nature of the world, even 
if it had no practical effect on conduct. And yet I freely admit that 
it would be scarcely possible to arouse much enthusiasm for the diffu- 
sion of religious truth among distant races, if we did suppose that it 
would make no difference to their conduct or to their happiness. 
But will anyone — I do not say of professedly Christian belief , but with 
any knowledge of the actual movements of human thought — seri- 
ously declare that men's theory of the universe has no influence upon 
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their conduct? I can quite understand, of course, the position of 
those who say that the Christian view of the universe is a false one, 
and exercises a more or less injurious effect upon conduct; but to 
suggest that what people believe about the universe exercises no effect 
upon their ideals of character and conduct is a contention which I 
can hardly believe that any reflecting man will seriously adopt. 
There is the closest possible connection between man's theory of the 
universe on the one hand, and their ethical practice on the other. 

The Brahminical ideal of life is closely connected with the Brah- 
minical theory of the universe; so is that of Christianity, of Buddhism, 
and of any other religion. If we regard our ideals of conduct as 
superior to those of Brahminism, it is our duty to diffuse those views 
of the universe which we ourselves believe to be most calculated to 
produce the highest ethical ideal and the highest ethical practice. 
In point of fact we are already, by our government and our system of 
government education in India and elsewhere, as well as by the mere 
contact with western literature, undermining both the theology and 
morality of the native religions; the only question can be whether 
we are to make the attempt to put anything in its place. Even if we 
understand by the duty of philanthropy or benevolence merely the 
duty of promoting human happiness, it would be easy enough to show 
the closest connection between theories of the universe and the happi- 
ness of those who hold them. Missionaries really familiar with the 
savage mind tell us how much sheer misery is caused by superstitious 
terror, and by the cruel rites which still demand their victims wher- 
ever savage theology holds undisputed sway. The injurious effect (in 
different ways) of Hindu and Mohammedan beliefs upon the happi- 
ness of women, and of those whom such religions place beyond the 
pale of ordinary humanity, would be quite a sufficient, consideration 
to inspire humane persons with the desire that their place should be 
taken by a religion which recognizes the equal claims to due considera- 
tion of male and female, slave and freeman, even if they cared nothing 
for character or ideals for their own sake. But I cannot undertake 
here to argue the case for missions on the basis of any other ethic than 
that which recognizes moral well-being as part of true human good, 
and therefore the duty of promoting such moral well-being for all 
mankind. 
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Much of the vague talk about the practical unimportance of 
religion which we meet with in newspapers, since they have taken 
to allowing their columns to be made an instrument for enabling 
uneducated persons to instruct the world on fundamental questions, 
is the result of pure ignorance. I remember one correspondent who 
gravely informed us that every religion consisted of two parts: one 
part consisted in "dogma," which varies in different religions and is 
of no importance ; while the other part consists in morality, and that 
is the same in all religions. I cannot stay here to demonstrate elab- 
orately the fact that the lower religions of mankind — though undoubt- 
edly they have their points of connection with ethics — are not to any 
considerable extent ethical systems at all, and that they do not always 
supply a sanction for any kind of ethics — least of all for the highest 
kind of ethics. The tendency of many primitive religions, or of 
elements in them, is positively (from our point of view) anti-ethical. 
No doubt it is true that the higher a religion becomes, the closer is its 
connection with morality. It is connected with it in two ways. In 
the first place, a man's view of the universe influences his attitude 
toward morality; and, in the second place, each of the great historical 
religions of the higher kind actually contains an ethical system. I 
will not stay to illustrate the close connection between the theory of 
the universe and the associated ethical creed. What I want most to 
insist upon here is the simple fact that the ethical ideals of different 
religions are not the same. The Christian apologist has no reason 
whatever for seeking to minimize the elements either of theological 
or of ethical truth which are common to all or many of the higher 
religions. But there are elements in them which are different. Even 
when they contain the same precepts, their practical effect is neutral- 
ized by the existence of much which is inconsistent with them. 
Judaism taught the duty of love to one's neighbors, but it neutralized 
it in practice by the stress which it laid upon sacrifices, upon cere- 
monial purity, upon the sanctity of an immoral oath, and the like. 
The teaching of Mohammedanism about our duty to women, to 
slaves, and to unbelievers is fundamentally inconsistent with the 
teaching of Christianity. Buddhism agrees with Christianity in its 
humanitarian precepts, but its whole outlook upon the world, and 
consequently the motive even of the philanthropy which it recom- 
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mends, are different. To the orthodox Buddhist life is an evil; the ob- 
ject of moral effort is to escape from the burden of personal conscious- 
ness; the highest moral ideal is that of the self -centered contem- 
plative monk; charity is recommended rather because it implies 
renunciation on the part of the charitable than because it benefits its 
object. The practical results of a religion which finds its ultimate 
goal in death can hardly be the same as that of a religion which finds 
it in a more abundant life. If there are such differences of ethical 
ideals between those higher religions which have most in common, it 
will be unnecessary to say a word about the enormous contrasts 
between Christian morality and the ethical ideas of savages. It is 
enough for me to insist that, if we believe the morality acknowledged 
by Christianity to be true, it must be a duty to teach it to other nations 
also. A non-missionary Christianity is a contradiction in terms; 
it denies those very ideas of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of all men which are the most essential content of the Christian 
religion itself. 

Whether we look to the theological or to the purely ethical side of 
the systems known as religious, the advocate of missions is under no 
obligation to take up the position that Christianity is true, and all 
other religions simply false. I assume that we have all by this time 
applied the idea of evolution to religion. We acknowledge the rela- 
tive value of much that is contained in the lower religions, and the 
large amount of positive religious and ethical truth which is contained 
at least in the higher ones. But, however close we suppose another re- 
ligion to approximate to Christianity, that approximation constitutes 
no reason why we should not endeavor to correct what is false and to 
supply what is lacking in it. In the abstract it might no doubt be con- 
ceivable that two religions should actually teach the same truths, 
though under different names, by means of different forms, and in 
connection with different historical revelations. As a matter of 
historical fact, there is no such practical identity between Christianity 
and any other religion. Neither the view of God which Christianity 
teaches nor its view of human duty is the same as that of any other 
religion. 3 The duty of teaching the full truth about the nature of 

2 Almost the only case in which this could plausibly be contended would be in the 
case of Judaism in the form in which it is believed by liberal Theists who have prac- 
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God and his ideal for man springs from the general duty of loving 
our neighbor as ourselves. The motive to which the modern mis- 
sionary advocate must appeal is simply the motive of Christian love. 

But, it may be asked, are we to suppose that the enormous change 
which has taken place in our conception of the relation of Christianity 
to other religions is to have no effect upon our practical attitude 
toward missions beyond eliminating some of the arguments at the 
disposal of the missionary advocate? There would be an a priori 
improbability in such a contention, and I do think that the adoption 
of what I may call the modern theological attitude will modify, and 
ought to modify, in some respects our practical attitude toward 
missions. It would be very easy to show that it has already modified 
the methods and tone of the best and most successful missionary 
activity of recent times; but I will here confine myself to the question 
of what ought to be. 

1. In the first place, it will of course modify our actual teaching. 
The difficulty in which the modern liberal Christian finds himself is 
that he practically cannot subscribe to one of the ordinary missionary 
societies without becoming responsible for teaching to others a good 
deal that he does not believe himself. For the moment it is as easy to 
justify such a course as it is to justify a subscription to the mainte- 
nance of a rector or curate at home who believes some things which 
we do not believe. Nobody but a fanatic would refuse to subscribe to 
the funds of a church because some of the money will go to men who 
teach that the whale actually swallowed Jonah. But it is no doubt 
very much to be desired that things which educated men are ceasing 
to believe at home should no longer be taught to the heathen abroad. 
That the prospect of Christianizing educated Hindus or Buddhists is 
injured by the association of Christianity with a mass of Jewish legend 
and (what is probably more important in their views) with a narrow 
and untenable eschatology, can hardly be doubted. It is possible, 
too, that a too narrow conception of Christianity has led missionaries 

tically accepted the Christian idea both of God's nature and of human duty. Such a 
position falls short of Christianity only by its refusal to recognize in the historical 
Christ the source of the revelation which it has practically accepted; and this refusal 
involves, every Christian must believe, some measure of spiritual loss. But a discus- 
sion of the proper attitude of Christians toward modern Judaism would require a 
separate article. 
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to oppose native customs and institutions which are really harmless. 
There are persons familiar with China who think that their country 
might now be Christian if the missionaries had allowed the Chinese 
schoolboy to pay a perfectly harmless salutation to the bust of Con- 
fucius. There are persons well acquainted with Japan who hold 
that that country will never be converted to Christianity till our 
missionaries find a means of Christianizing that reverence for the 
dead which proves the basis of Japanese religion and ethical senti- 
ment. Liberal Christians (whatever the measure of their liberality) 
ought to try to influence the policy of the missionary societies or to 
start for themselves missions on more liberal lines, and in particular 
to improve the education given to candidates for mission work. 

2. From the point of view which I have taken up, the duty of 
assisting missions depends in the long run upon the good which the 
mission does. I have no doubt that missions, taking them as they 
actually are, with all the undeniable shortcomings of many missionary 
societies and many individual missionaries, do infinitely more good 
than harm. I cannot stop to argue this. But I venture to suggest 
that missionaries and missionary advocates should insist more than 
they sometimes do upon the actual moral and social results of their 
work. I have been constantly disappointed, in reading missionary 
reports or listening to missionary appeals, at the small amount of 
stress which is laid on this side of the matter. The writer or speaker 
dwells upon the abstract duty of making Christians, upon the number 
of converts, upon their enthusiasm for Christian worship, and the 
like, without telling us what Christianity has actually done for their 
characters and their lives. At bottom the reason for the scant sym- 
pathy with missions of many who are quite ready to support, or even 
to take part in, other kinds of Christian effort is that they no not 
believe it does any good. Abundant evidence can be collected from 
the testimony of impartial witnesses in support of the contention, that 
Christianity does produce enormous and most salutary effects upon 
the lives alike of the most degraded savages and of the most highly edu- 
cated Hindu or Mussulman. Missionary advocates should give 
greater prominence to this evidence in their appeals for support. 

3. In estimating the amount of good that has resulted or may be 
expected to result from Christian missions, the number of converts 
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should not be regarded as the only or principal test of success. The 
vague diffusion of Christian ideas which has resulted from missionary 
work in India and in Japan should be considered as of quite equal 
importance with the making of actual converts — both on account of 
the actual improvement in the character and conduct of the persons 
influenced, and of the probable influence of such a vague Christianity 
in the future. I do not mean for a moment to suggest that the mis- 
sionary should give up the attempt to make actual converts. The man 
who believes in Christianity himself cannot regard with entire satis- 
faction any state of mind which falls short of convinced Christianity — 
still less a state of intellectual conviction which is unwilling to face 
the social penalties of an open adhesion to the Christian community. 
A vague Christianity in the many is only made possible by a definite, 
convinced, courageous Christianity in the few. The hope of ulti- 
mately Christianizing whole nations must obviously lie in the work of 
native missionaries; and missionaries, it is needless to say, must be 
whole-hearted and courageous believers in Christianity. But the 
influence which Christianity may exercise, not merely upon individual 
adherents of other religions, but upon the religions themselves, 
should be regarded as a matter of infinite moment. It is acknowledged 
that Japanese Buddhism has become more theistic in its theology, and 
that its ethical ideal has approximated more closely to that of Chris- 
tianity, through the indirect influence of Christian missions. We 
find non-Christian Japanese of the highest education admitting that 
the only alternative to Christianity as the future religion of Japan 
must be a Buddhism made more definitely theistic and otherwise 
largely influenced by Christian ideas. The change that has already 
taken place in Japanese ideas of religion and morality must be 
regarded as of vast importance for its own sake, and on account of 
the hope which it suggests of a more definite Christianity in the 
future. And all this has been done by missionaries most of whom 
were quite unfitted by ability or training to grapple with the diffi- 
culties of educated men who (to say nothing of their ancient national 
culture) have learned all the secular knowledge that the West has to 
teach them. Enough has been done to suggest the infinite possibili- 
ties that are open to a liberal and cultured Christianity that should 
be as zealous as the illiberal and uncultured Christianity which has 
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played so large a part in the mission work of the past and the 
present. 

I have not attempted in this paper to discuss those actual defects 
of our present missionaries or their converts which play so large a 
part in the criticism of missions which one hears from the average 
globe-trotter, or the army officer who has been quartered in India 
and has not always found professedly Christian servants satis- 
factory. 3 Such criticisms, even when well-founded, are no 
more arguments against missions than the defects of Christian 
ministers and Christian congregations at home are an argument 
against Christianity. All they point to is the duty of getting better 
missionaries, educating them better, and modifying in certain ways 
the policy of missionary societies when they are obscurantist or 
fanatical or unintelligent. But such an improvement in the char- 
acter of missionary activity is not likely to be accomplished if the 
more thoughtful, more sensible, or more theoretically progressive 
members of Christian churches hold altogether aloof from missionary 
work, or at least leave that enthusiastic support of it which gives 
practical control over missionary agencies to the more narrow-minded 
sections of their respective denominations. One of the tasks which 
awaits the progressive Christianity of the future is to show that enthu- 
siasm for Christian teaching has no association with intolerant narrow- 
ness. One of the best ways of doing that would be the foundation of a 
mission or a missionary college to be conducted on liberal lines. 

3A frequent difficulty in more thoughtful critics of mission work is a complete 
ignorance of any but the crudest version of their own religion. Had the author of 
The Soul of a People understood Christianity as well as he understands Buddhism, 
the result of his comparison of the Buddhist ideal with the Christian might have been 
different. 



